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names of Vaisnava Agama or Pancaratra (including
all the later Vaisnava schools), of C^aiva Agama (dual-
istic, monistic etc.) and (^akta Agama have been refer-
red to already in a general manner. The Buddhists
too recognise pure matter. The lowest of the three
planes of being, viz. Kamadhatu., represents matter in
the impure state, but the two higher planes of Rupa
and Arupa with all their graded subdivisions stand
for pure matter though of a more and more attenuated
character. It is the state of Nirvana only which affords
emancipation from the entanglements of matter alto-
gether.

The conception of akiisfa-ajnana., as distinguished
from klista-ajndna, in Buddhist  Philosophy also
shows that so long as there is ajnana, even though it
may not be conducive to kkfa^ matter continues, and
it has to be transcended in order that Supreme Buddha-
hood may be realised. And the process of dfrayapar-
dvrtti described and insisted on by Asanga and other
Mahayana teachers is really the process of transcendence
of matter through gradual purification. It is indeed
a process of transmutation pure and simple. The
bhuta-fuddhi and citta-fuddbi of the Tantric updsand imply
a similar process of purification. The recognition in
PatanjalFs system of akiista-vrtti which in its tendency
is subversive of the dominating influence of the gunas
and conducive to Nirodha points to the fact that this
system also believes in the existence and working of
pure matter (symbolised by Sattva disengaged from the
other gunas) as against the accumulated tendencies
brought on by the action of impure matter (e.g. Tamas^).

* Rajas represents the principle of action and allies itself to
both pure and impure matter. It is in a sense the link between
the two. In manifestations of Nature, however, all the three
principles are inter-related, and any one of them divorced from the
other two is an absurdity. But beyond manifested Nature the
system recognises the existence of Sattva which is never associated